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accordingly, largely responsible for the climatic differences to be found
on the opposite sides of the peninsula.

The western side of these highlands drops rapidly to the sea. Here
stream and glacial action and submergence have given rise to the
rugged and irregular fiord coast line of Norway. The fiords consist of
U-shaped glacial valleys whose abrupt walls rise to elevations of from
2000 to 5000 feet, and whose waters are deep enough to float the
largest ship. Some are nearly 100 miles in length, and, due to their
navigability, they carry the oceanic influence far inland, thus bringing
the entire population of Norway in close contact with the sea. There
is little level land except where the streams form deltas as they enter
the fiords, or where hanging valleys occur far up on their sides. From
these valleys beautiful waterfalls frequently plunge to the waters of
the fiord itself. The shore line is dotted with a continuous chain of
islands known as the "Skerry Guard." These are for the most part
barren and rocky, but provide a strip of quiet, protected water between
themselves and the shore.

This coast line has exerted an important influence over the peoples
of the west. The lack of extensive agricultural lands, the innumerable
harbors, the protected waters of the coast, and the abundance of fish
offshore naturally turned their attention to the sea. The difficulty or
impossibility of land communication between the various settlements
located in the fiords had a similar influence. It also had the effect of iso-
lating the various communities and encouraging self-government, thus
retarding unification, and leading even today to the retention of a
considerable degree of local autonomy. The coast line is justly famed
for its beauty, and attracts many tourists, whose contributions are
economically of much importance. This abrupt western slope, com-
bined with heavy rainfall and numerous glaciers and snow fields,
creates an ideal situation for the existence of water power, and is the
site of the greatest potential water power in Europe.

The eastern slope of the peninsula is more gradual, descending to
sea level in a series of broad terraces. There is far more level land
than on the west, and a much smaller percentage of waste territory.
Bordering the Baltic is a bay rather than a fiord coast; harbors are
less numerous here, but are sufficiently plentiful to meet the needs
of the inhabitants. The Skerry Guard occurs again on the east, except
in sections of the Gulf of Bothnia and off the coast of Skane, but the
character and distribution of the islands is different from that along
the Norwegian coast. They are less numerous, usually being low and
fertile and supporting tree growth or agriculture, but they increase in